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IET-NAM’s relations with its big brother to the 

north go back to antiquity.’ Having left China, the 
Vietnamese began to carve out their own lebensraum 
in the Red River delta and began their southward ex- 
pansion which was to last almost two thousand years, 
until they reached Saigon in 1698 and Ha-Tien, on the 
Gulf of Siam, in 1714. The small Vietnamese kingdoms 
time and again had to face Chinese pressure until Viet- 
Nam was subjugated by the Han in 111 B.C. and re- 
mained, with a few brief rebellions, under Chinese con- 
trol until 958 A.D.—almost a thousand years. During 
these centuries of Chinese occupation, Viet-Nam adopt- 
ed oc borrowed from China practically everything that 
is known today as “Vietnamese.” But, in spite of this 
Chinese impact and of its enormous duration, the Viet- 
namese never lost national consciousness. In the words 
of one of France's best rece..t writers on Viet-Nam, 
Philippe Devillers: “Viet-Nam thus presents the para- 
dox of a country whica for a thousand years (and even 
more, for the process was to continue a/ter its libera- 
tion) impregnates itself more and more with ~ superior 
civilization for which it shows the greatest admiration 
and which it truly adopts: but whose patriotism and 
national conscience affirm and develop themselves in 
opposition to the very China which has taught it so 
much and to which it owes such a great deal.’”? 

This paradox is still unresolved, and today South 
Viet-Nam’s relations with Nationalist China show part 
of that reverence for the mother culture. At the same 
time much of South Viet-Nam’s present attitude to- 
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wards its own Chinese colony reveals an animosity that 
can best be explained as a sort of national inferiority 
complex with political and economic overtones. This 
feeling has a solid basis in fact, for during the period 
of French administration the Chinese enjoyed a posi- 
tion of étrangers priviléziés and acquired a command- 
ing position in certain branches of economic activity, 
such as rice processing and marketing, transportation, 
meat slaughtering and the chap-phd, the “grocery-cum- 
general-store” of Viet-Nam. 

The Chinese problem became even more acute when 
truncated Viet-Nam reached full independence, for al- 
most all the Chinese of Viet-Nam north of the seven- 
teenth parallel had moved south in the 1954 exodus 
and added further to the pressure exercised by the Chi- 
nese community upon the economy of the country. In 
rough figures. the 800,000 Chinese of South Viet-Nam 
constitute more than 99 percent of its foreign popu- 
lation and almost 8 percent of its total population.* 
Until the nationality regulations of 1956, they controlled 
well over 80 percent of the retail trade. 

Relations between the Chinese and Viet-Nam under 
the French administration were regulated first by the 
Sino-French Treaty of Tientsin, April 24, 1886, which 
guaranteed the Chinese free entry and freedom of com- 


3 These figures, like many statistics from Southeast Asia, 
are only approximate. 
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merce throughout Viet-Nam. This agreement was super- 
seded by the Convention of Nanking, (signed on May 
16, 1930, and ratified in 1935) which gave Chinese na- 
tionals in Viet-Nam most-favored nation status. The 
Treaty of Chungking signed between France and Na- 
tionalist China on February 25, 1946, came at a time 
when China’s international status was relatively high. 
While she was at a decided disadvantage at Tientsin 
and barely an “equal” in 1935, by 1946 she was nomin- 
ally one of the “Big Five” and holding all of Indochina 
north of the 16th parallel, with France in the position 
of having to solicit favors from China. China’s price 
for evacuation was high—in fact, it almost amounted 
to the capitulations which European powers (including 
France) had exacted from China a century before. The 
Chungking treaty provided that Chinese nationals re- 
siding in Viet-Nam be given susbtantially the same 
rights as French nationals. 

For internal administration the Chinese communi- 
ties of Viet-Nam had established a system of “congre- 
gations” (bang) according to their area of origin. These 
congregations were almost autonomous; only their lead- 
ers really knew how many Chinese actually resided in 
the country. They saw to it that all Chinese from that 
particular town or province were cared for, found jobs 
and shelter, and eventually integrated themselves in 
their country of adoption. The French found it expe- 
dient to recognize the ang as an official administrative 
unit for the Chinese. The heads of the congregations 
were held responsible by the administration for com- 
pliance with the law of all their members. On the other 
hand, the congregation system obviously favored re- 
gional or sectional allegiance of the Chinese rather than 
allegiance to the Chinese Government at home. This 
fact led to a post-1945 drive on the part of Chinese 
consular authorities in Indochina to abolish the congre- 
gations, considered a too! of the colonial authorities, in 
favor of a system of Regional Chinese Administrative 
Associations, made official by a regulation of the Pro- 
visional Government of Viet-Nam of August 20. 1948. 
The new regulation was a midway solution in that it 
retained in fact the old system but gave the Chinese 
consulates the right to participate in the choice of 
congregation leaders. The Vietnamese Government, 
however, had the right of ultimate choice. The new 
regulation also allowed a Chinese to switch from one 
association to another of his own choice. 

The civil status of the Chinese citizen in Viet-Nam 
prior to full independence was thus at great variance 
with that accorded by most Western nations to foreign 
nationals living in their midst. It exempted the Chinese 
national from any direct contact with the local authori- 
ties except through his own elected leaders: he devel- 
oped no loyalties other than to his own congregation. 
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This fact was recognized by the Chinese government 
itself when it asked for the dissolution of the old con- 
gregations and their replacement by more anonymous 
“regional associations.” It is, therefore, understandable 
why the South Vietnamese Government, having suc- 
cessfully eliminated French special rights in the coun- 
try, should seek to extend its authority to the other 99 
percent of its foreign population, the more so as other 
Southeast Asian countries had taken similar action over 
the past two decades.‘ 

Parallel to the moves for administrative integration 
of the Chinese came a drive for the breaking of their 
economic stranglehold over various sectors of the econ- 
omy. Here, again, South Viet-Nam merely followed in- 
ternational practice in the matter, since every nation 
reserves certain branches of activity to its own na- 
tionals, such as civil service, law, the sale of firearms, 
the practice of medicine, etc. Thailand, for example, 
had passed fairly comprehensive legislation favoring the 
economic activities of its own nationals; in 1935, a law 
was passed requiring rice mills to employ Thai workers 
to the extent of at least 50 percent. This first regula- 
tion was followed by additional laws in 1938 and 1939 
which eventually closed thirteen professions to non- 
Thais, ranging from “caster or manufacturer of Bud- 
dhist statues” to “capillary artist.”* Cambodia in 1955 
forbade sixteen professions to non-nationals, ranging 
from private detective to printer and taxi-driver. In 
the Philippines, similar legislation—for the choice of 
the profession makes it almost entirely directed at the 
Chinese—bars the Chinese from the whole sphere of 
retail trade in which they excel." 

President Ngo Dinh Diem opened the drive on both 
the political and the economic fronts almost simultane- 
ously. Ordinance No. 48 granting Vietnamese citizen- 
ship automatically to all Chinese born in Viet-Nam 
was promulgated on August 21, 1956. An explanatory 
communiqué released by the South Vietnamese De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs explained the measure as: 
“| . a privilege that most countries deny foreigners 
born on their territory or at least grant under exacting 
conditions. ... It should also be added that it is hardly 
conceivable that an important foreign colony can live 
and prosper in a State on the fringes of the national 
community without sharing in the obligations which 
normally fall on its members. . . .”’ 

A few days prior to the ordinance, the South Viet- 


4 For an excellent study of such a Chinese society, see 
Skinner, G. William, Chinese Society in Thailand: An Ana- 
lytical History, Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1957. 
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6 Secretariat of State for Foreign Affairs of Viet-Nam, 
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Nos. III-IV, December 1956, pp. 15-18, passim. 

7 News from Viet-Nam, September 22, 1956, p. 5. 
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namese authorities had ordered a census of al] Chinese 
born abroad, with ensuing verification of their iden- 
tification and immigration documents, while, hardly 
two weeks after Ordinance No. 48, the Presidency of 
Viet-Nam issued Decree No. 53 of September 6, 1956, 
which barred Chinese nationals from the following 
professions: fishmonger and butcher; retailer of pro- 
ducts in common use (chap-phéd): coal and firewood 
merchants; dealer in petroleum products; second-hand 
dealer: textile and silk merchants handling less than 
10,000 meters: metal scrap dealer; cereal dealer; trans- 
porter of persons and merchandise by surface vehicle 
or boat; rice millers or processors; commission agencies.* 

Chinese in the first seven categories had to liquidate 
their businesses within six months after promulgation of 
the decree, while those in the last four categories were 
given one year to liquidate or turn over their businesses 
to Vietnamese. Needless «o say, the two measures cre- 
ated a turmoil in Chinese circles in Saigon as well as 
Taipei. Economically, the measure was not as dracon- 
ian as it seemed at first, since many Chinese have Viet- 
namese wives and a nominal transfer of the business 
to their wives’ names saved them from ruinous liquida- 
tion. However, the registration of foreign nationals, ap- 
parently the most innocuous measure, really brought 
matters to the boiling point, for the Vietnamese police 
confiscated the old alien identification cards of Chinese 
born in Viet-Nam and issued them identification cards 
as Vietnamese citizens, under Ordinance No. 48. 

This action brought about a great wave of civil dis- 
obedience. Although the original deadline was set at 
May 9, 1957, by June 17 a total of only 3,50@ Chinese, 
out of an estimated 600,000, had come forward for 
their identification cards,’ in spite of the fact that vari- 
ous local authorities, in their zeal, used coercive meas- 
ures—from illegal fines to beatings and arrests—to com- 
pel the Chinese to take out Vietnamese citizenship. 
This was repeatedly mentioned in the Saigon press; 
for example Tin Dien (The Message) of March 1, 
1957, reported that the provincial authorities of Tam- 
Can (Cantho) were planning to levy fines from 200 
to 2,000 piasters upon any Chinese not naturalized by 
March 8. The Chinese retaliated almost immediately 
after the publication of the initial decrees by a mas- 
sive withdrawal of their funds from the various banks, 
which sent the value of the South Vietnamese currency 
—its theoretical value is 35 to one U.S. dollar but its 
usual “free market” value is around 85—down to an 
all-time low of 110.*° This resistance only hardened the 
attitude of the Ngo Dinh Diem government—the solu- 


8 Le Viet-Nam, op.cit., p. 120. 

9 Agence France-Presse, cited in South China Post, Hong 
Kong, June 18, 1957.. 

10 New York Times, September 19, 1956. 
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tion of the Chinese problem no longer was merely a 
normal administrative problem, but had become a mat- 
ter of “face.” 

By disturbing Vietnamese relations with the Chinese 
Nationalist Government on Taiwan, the issue hindered 
all attempts at creating a unified anti-Communist front 
along the rim of the Chinese mainland. The issue also 
poisoned American relations with both governments, 
for both expected the United States to take their side 
in the dispute. It appears now that the United States, 
during Ngo Dinh Diem’s visit to the United States in 
May 1957, sought to persuade him to modify his stand 
in the matter, but failed.** 

The Chinese Government on Taiwan sought to ne- 
gotiate with Saigon on the basis of preserving for its 
citizens in South Viet-Nam the right of free choice, 
basing its case on the following arguments: 


(1) International practice calls for bilateral negotia- 
tions for the settlement of nationality disputes. 

(2) The modern principle for the settlement of na- 
tionality questions places free choice above other con- 
siderations. Arbitrary and forcible nationalization . . . 
is denounced by the U.N. Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

(3) The Chinese Government is in favor of the prin- 
ciple of “free choice.” It has no objection if the Viet- 
namese-born Chinese voluntarily adopt Vietnamese ci- 
tizenship.** 


The view of the South Vietnamese Government was 
that no negotiation had to take place with Taiwan 
as the whole matter was a purely internal affair of 
South Viet-Nam. Since both governments refused to 
depart from their positions, the matter has not yet been 
discussed by them, in spite of repeated overtures on the 
part of Taipei.** 

In South Viet-Nam itself this deadlock left the Chi- 
nese colony at a loss as to what to do next. It had been 
in difficult straits before, but a measure of this mag- 
nitude, with little leeway left to any sort of face-saving 
compromise, was somewhat unexpected. With the Ngo 
Dinh Diem Government adamant on the nationality is- 
sue, there was little left for a Vietnamese-born Chinese 
to do except seek repatriation to Taiwan; but on this 
point again, Saigon remained adamant. For Vietna- 
mese-born Chinese could apply but “Sino-Vietnamese” 
(i.e., having one parent of each nationality) could not. 


11 Tin Dien, Saigon, May 8, 1957. 

12 Free China Review, Taipei, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1957, 
p. 23. 

13 See also the press statements and releases of the Chi- 
nese (National) Government of March 11, April 6, May 3, 
1957. The Chinese attitude must also be considered in its 
larger context of negotiations with other Asian governments 
on the same problem, particularly with the Philippines. 
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No conclusive agreement could be reached by the Chi- 
nese Minister in Saigon, Yuen Tze-chien, with the 
Vietnamese Department of Foreign Affairs as to the 
exact registration procedure of those wishing to go to 
Taiwan, until there had been outbreaks of violence in 
May 1957 by Chinese youths around the Chinese Lega- 
tion in Saigon. 

When finally the procedure was agreed upon and set 
up, it was so fraught with chicanery as to almost make 
it impossible to prepare a repatriation dossier that was 
fully satisfactory to South Vietnamese security authori- 
ties. Vietnamese and Chinese sources in Saigon differ 
radically as to whether this chicanery was intended or 
not. Vietnamese Foreign Office 
that, “when the chips were down,” only a few Chinese 


sources maintained 


—mostly the same type of Chinese high-school students 
that furnish political demonstration material from 
Rangoon to Hong Konz—were really willing to aban- 
don their livelihoods and relatives to withdraw to 
what many of them already considered a doomed is- 
land bastion. Chinese sources in Saigon, on the other 
hand, insisted that the number of applicants for repa- 
triation had reached 52,144 when the South Vietnamese 
authorities, on July 19, 1957, arbitrarily declared the 
lists closed. At that time, the Chinese Legation had 
completed the documentation of only 3,500 applicants, 
because it had assumed that it would be able to hand 
in the lists of repatriation candidates as their documen- 
tation were completed. 

Whichever version is correct, the fact remains that 
even 50,000 repatriation candidates out of a total of 
600,000 was far from being a mass exodus. When repa- 
triation finally began on August 2, 1957 via a small air- 
lift, less than 3,000 Chinese were on hand to be evacu- 
ated. They were allowed to take along their personal 
belongings, provided that they declared everything to 
the authorities (including the number of personal 
dresses and suits) ; and only 400 piasters in Vietnamese 
currency. Here, again, bureaucracy took its toll: at the 
very last moment, as the Chinese were about to embark 
in the planes, a hitherto unmentioned “departure tax” 
of 500 piasters per head was levied on them. This ac- 
tion resulted in some tumultuous scenes at the airport 
until the airport authorities rescinded the measure. All 
in all, the evacuation to Taiwan was not exactly a 
smooth operation and Sino-Vietnamese relations were 
not improved by the fact that upon their arrival in 
Taipei, some of the repatriated students declared to 
the press that “the Vietnamese government had confis- 
cated the property of, and sent to forced labor camps, 
Chinese who had refused to opt for Vietnamese citizen- 
ship.””** 

The Chinese Legation in Saigon, however, immedi- 

14 Viet-Nam Presse, No. 2388, August 31, 1957. 


ately denied those allegations in a written statement 
to the United Press and to the official Viet-Nam Press 

In the meantime, South Viet-Nam faced an even 
more difficult problem with the Chinese who had not 
requested evacuation to Taiwan but were still unwill- 
ing to comply with the registration regulations of Ordin- 
ance No. 48. The South Vietnamese Department of 
the Interior had to face the fact of the disobedience of 
the Chinese; registration deadlines were extended time 
and again, from March 22 to June 21, 1957, and then 
once more to August 10, 1957.'* Even on August 10, 
however, hardly more ihan perhaps 80,000 to 100,000 
Chinese had complied with the Ordinance, and regis- 
tration subsequently continued simply on an individual 
basis."* 

In the economic field, the problem of extricating the 
Chinese from the economy proved even more arduous. 
The Chinese, like the French, represented much more 
than an important capital-holding group—they pro- 
vided an economic distribution system which, on a 
more or less informal vasis, connected South Viet-Nam 
with the other countries of Southeast Asia. Within 
South Viet-Nam itself, the withdrawal of the Chinese 
from the rice purchasing, milling, and transporting busi- 
ness created problems that were considerably more far- 
reaching than those created voluntarily by the Chinese 
themselves in withdrawing their bank deposits. The 
latter, as a matter of fact, became only a temporary 
problem, for the Chinese—contrary to what had been 
rumored—withdrew only the relatively modest sum of 
400 to 600 million piasters from the banks and, again 
contrary to expectations, they did not seek to place 
until the 


this capital abroad but merely “sat on it 
situation had become less confused.’* 

The partial Chinese withdrawal from economic ac- 
tivities in South Viet-Nam pointed up one financial 
fact that had been hidden up to that point: that, thanks 
to the informality of Chinese business operations (which 
permitted the transfer of large sums or amounts of mer- 
chandise merely by a few words on the back of a busi- 
ness card), South Viet-Nam had been able to transact 
a fairly large amount of business on a relatively small 
monetary base. The combination of these two factors 
(the Chinese technique of distribution and the Chinese 
commercial network as an integral part of a regional 


16 Journal d’Extréme-Orient, July 21, 1957. 

17 New York Times, October 5, 1957. 

18 This was clearly visible by the fact that the volume of 
piasters on the Hong Kong and Singapore money markets 
did not increase noticeably. The piaster maintained a steady 
value at around 86-90 to the dollar, instead of falling back 
to the “panic rate” of 110 prevailing in September 1956. 
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the Chinese community in South Viet-Nam (and, for 
that matter, its strength in every other Southeast Asian 
country). No amount of Vietnamese goodwill and gov- 
ernment support could match it. The countershock on 
the South Vietnarnese economy was not long in coming. 

The spring of 1957 found South Viet-Nam facing 
what was probably the largest wave of consumer-goods 
imports since the beginning of the American aid pro- 
gram to the country. Merchandise poured into the 
crowded port of Saigon at a rate of about 20,000 tons 
a month. Until the elimination of the Chinese from 
the eleven restricted activities, there had been suffi- 
cient funds to pay the various customs and storage 
charges which, until recently, had to be paid in full 
in advance. As merchandise began to pile up in the 
port, and soon was left to deteriorate outside’’ as the 
storage sheds filled, the South Vietnamese Government 
found itself assailed by the very business class it had 
sought to encourage. 

In the course of a press conference, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of South Viet-Nam (who is also the Secretary of 
State for the National Economy), Nguyen Ngoc Tho, 
emphasized the absence of anti-Chinese intent of the 
legislation : 


The Vice-President stated that many countries closely fol- 
low the “Chinese question in Viet-Nam,” and underlined that 
this solution has no sinophobic intent and is only directed 
against the Communists [sc]. Furthermore, this solution is 
only intended to solve the problems of feeding. clothing, lodg- 
ing, etc., Vietnamese. . . . 

It will take energetic measures to awaken the Vietnamese 
business community. According to the Vice-President, the dis- 
barment of the Chinese from eleven professions has created 
numerous difficulties in the Vietnamese economic field. The 
Chinese having ceased all activities, about 600 to 700 million 
piasters have been blocked on the Vietnamese market, and 
this at a moment when large quantities of merchandise ar- 
rive in Viet-Nam. Furthermore, the Vietnamese businessmen 
had always relied upon the Chinese system [of distribution) to 
insure the apportionment of merchandise so as to prevent the 
choking-up of the market. 

Of course. the Government will have to have recourse to 
accommodating means [sic] to help Vietnamese business sur- 
rmount these obstacles. But above everything one must awaken 
the Vietnamese businessmen, or they will fall back into an 
even greater dependency. Those who shall surmount the pres- 
ent difficulties shall later on become big businessmen.?° 


As it turned out, the Chinese were not easily re- 
placed. The writer personally heard the complaints of 
Vietnamese housewives against the inexperienced na- 
tive butchers who replaced the Chinese. According to 


19 This writer visited the Saigon docks repeatedly between 
June and August 1957. Deteriorated merchandise, from trucks 
to cement, could be seen piled up at any time without any 
protection from the weather. 

20 Tin-Dien, Saigon, June 24, 1957. Emphasis in the 


original text. 
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a press statement by Nguyen Phu Hai, the Prefect of 
Saigon-Cholon, of June 4, 1957, however, 427 Viet- 
namese butchers already had replaced 596 Chinese. 
This was not the case in the general retail stores, the 
chap-phé, where only 96 Vietnamese takers were found 
by June 4 for the 1,013 shops vacated by the Chinese.** 
The social and economic effects of the closure of the 
stores can be easily imagined when one considers that 
out of the 11,115 shops licensed throughout South Viet- 
Nam, 4.606 were known to be Chinese. On the whole, 
the Chinese controlled about 34 percent of all businesses 
in the “forbidden” categories, but probably more than 
85 percent of the total working capital they represented. 


Chinese Unemployment 

In addition, the Government apparently underesti- 
mated the loss in tax revenue resulting from partially 
eliminating the Chinese from certain key economic ac- 
tivities. Furthermore, the problem of Chinese unem- 
ployment, never urgent since hitherto the Chinese “con- 
gregations” had taken care of their own, now arose in 
full magnitude. Figures vary from source to source, but 
as the deadline for the first seven “forbidden” profes- 
sions approached in May 1957, it was estimated that 
about 6,000 Chinese businesses providing a livelihood 
for nearly 200,000 Chinese had been closed. The liqui- 
dation of Chinese businesses in the remaining four pro- 
fessions (deadline November 1957) would result, ac- 
cording to this estimate, in reducing another 60,000 
Chinese to unemployment.** In the Saigon-Cholon area, 
Chinese out of work in the forbidden professions by 
the end of June 1957 were numbered as follows: 


Butchers 3.301 
Retailers 399 
Transporters 346 
Textile Workers 86 
Coal and wood sellers 39 

4.171 
Storeowners 485 

4.656 


If one estimates the Chinese families involved at an 
average of five persons, it appears that at least 25,000 
workers now were jobless, with more to follow.** As the 
situation, in spite of government action in the field 
of capital aid and the lowering of bank rates, failed to 
improve in the internal market, the prefect of Saigon- 


21 Thoi Luan (Chronicle of the Times), Saigon, June 17, 
1957. 
22 Tin-Dien, May 14, 1957. 
3 Troi-Nam (Southern Skies), June 26, 1957. 
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Cholon—no doubt with the assent of the Presidency— 
reversed the trend. On July 19, he summoned some 150 
Chinese owners of general stores to the Prefecture.** 
The time now was past face-saving: the Chinese were 
permitted to reopen their shops provided that they 
would take Vietnamese partners or take out Vietna- 
mese citizenship or, failing either, “take a Vietnamese 
wife in whose name the store would be placed.” Chi- 
nese who refused to comply with the three choices were 
threatened with deportation to Taiwan.** But the Chi- 
nese were now hesitant 1o reopen for business, in part 
because they, too, had been severely hurt by the crisis. 
They were reported as saying: “... since the time when 
we had to close our shops, we have spent all that we 
had in funds, so that now we no longer have money 
to reopen our businesses.”** 

This meeting between the Prefecture and the Chinese 
storeowners was followed by another, this time group- 
ing the merchants of the poorer sections of Saigon 
which had been particularly hurt by the crisis. 
Probably again in the hope of at least partially 
improving their bargaining position, the Chinese 
hesitated.27 In midsummer 1957, the retail trade of 
South Viet-Nam was under severe strain. Vice-Presi- 
dent Nguyen Ngoc Tho, however, apparently was more 
reassured in August than he was in June, because he 
declared in a press conference on August 15, 1957 that 
“the ban to foreigners of eleven professions in no way 
affects the system of distribution of merchandise.”’** Yet 
it was precisely the distribution system that had suf- 
fered most. This was shown by Vietnamese press state- 
ments to the effect that rice, charcoal, pork, and other 
products were piling up in Western Cochin-China (the 
Trans-Bassac) ‘“‘because means of transport are lack- 
ing.” Cash was also lacking and the peasants resoi tei 
to exchanges of merchandise in order to obtain what 
they needed. Newspapers began to express the wor- 
ries of the peasant population and recalled the impact 
of the nationality ordinance upon last year’s fall crop: 
“Public opinion remembers, indeed, how last year the 
rice had to be sold on the spot by any means possible, 
on a ‘pot-luck’ 

In the spring of 1958 a slight but distinct improve- 
ment in internal and external Sino-Vietnamese rela- 
tions has taken place, attributable, it is asserted, in 
great part to American pressure upon both govern- 
ments. A new Vietnamese minister to Taipei was ap- 
pointed and in South Viet-Nam, a few “Sino-Vietna- 

24 Ibid., July 20, 1957. 

25 Ibid. ‘ 

26 Tu-Do (Freedom), July 20, 1957. 

27 Tin-Dien, July 24, 1957. 

28 Viet-Nam Presse, No. 2373, August 16, 1957. Emphasis 


in original text. 
29 Dan Chung (The Masses), September 21, 1957. 
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mese”’ business corporations were started and immedi- 
ately hailed as signs of the victory of the Vietnamese 
position over the resistance of the Chinese. In actual 
fact, this was merely a face-saving device. As Leland 
Barrows, the director of the U.S. aid mission to Saigon, 
explained the situation in March 1958 to the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States Senate in 
testimony which was to remain secret in part: 


Now the kind of compromise made was this: The Vietna- 
mese required that the second-generation [i.e., born in Viet- 
Nam] Chinese own at least 51 percent of the company. That 
enables them to say it is « Vietnamese company. Their par- 
ents, who retain Chinses nationality, own 49 percent. Of 
course, it is all the same group of people, but it is a Vict- 
namese operation with Chinese support [Passage deleted for 
security purposes]. 

They are getting Taiwanese technical assistance from the 
Chinese Government on Formosa, and this new arrangement 
has been confirmed by an invitation to visit Taipei.*® 


In other words, the economy is far from being com- 
pletely “Vietnamized.” A census of importers, pro- 
ducers and end users, made in November and Decem- 
ber 1957, showed that out of a total of 2,758 such busi- 
nesses, no less than 677 (about 25 percent) were still 
fully Chinese-owned—the Chinese constituting the ma- 
jority of end users and one-third of the importers—while 
it is more than likely that a majority of the “Vietna- 
mese” businesses themselves were of the variety de- 
scribed by Mr. Barrows. 

It is now apparent that the Chinese have settled 
down to what may be a long test of strength with the 
Government, from which both the Chinese community 
and the Vietnamese economy will emerge weakened. 
Good relations between the two communities will be 
impaired for years to come. The South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment certainly has powerful administrative means at 
its disposal to enforce its decisions and has shown itself 
quite willing over the past year to use these means to 
break the resistance of the Chinese. This power, how- 
ever, is ineffective in obtaining active Chinese coopera- 
tion in the fields of activity in which they now are al- 
lowed to continue. Furthermore, no one can compel 
the Chinese community to buy pork from the Vietnam- 
ese butchers who have succeeded them. An unofficial 
but economically very efiective boycott on pork-buying 
has in recent months severely hurt the new Vietnamese 
butchers. There is also evidence of illegal slaughtering 
of pork among the Chinese. But this aspect of the Chi- 
nese economic resistance is not the one which hurts 
Viet-Nam most. The boycott of Vietnamese rice by Chi- 
nese middlemen in Hong Kong and Singapore is far 


30 Mutual Security Act of 1958, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 1958, p. 350. Bracketed explanations 
added. 
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more dangerous. For example, it has been asserted by 
various sources that 40,000 tons of Vietnamese rice had 
been exported to Hong Kong in 1957 via Vietnamese 
channels and had found no buyers there. Transported 
to Singapore. the rice was likewise boycotted and then 
was stored in Singapore until a solution to the deadlock 
could be found. It is equally obvious that the inexperi- 
enced Vietnamese importers do not have the confidence 
of various foreign firms—at least for the time being— 
and thus face a difficult situation at the very moment 
when Viet-Nam needs all the economic expansion it 
can get 


Political Implications 

One should not, however, judge the South Vietnam- 
ese nationality and professions decrees only by their 
economic and social effects. They are essentially poli- 
tical measures, intended to bring the large Chinese 
community under the effective control of the Govern- 
ment even at the price of more or less temporary hard- 
ships to the economy. From the Vietnamese viewpoint, 
this may be the last chance for Viet-Nam to solve this 
problem without interference from Red China and this 
is a major reason why President Ngo Dinh Diem re- 
fused to listen to American advice to “go easy” on the 
Chinese.“ As high South Vietnamese officials see it, 
Taiwan's power over the overseas Chinese is on the 
wane. If no other object of patriotic loyalty is given to 
the Chinese, they will automatically become loyal to 
Communist China, thus creating an extremely danger- 
ous “Fifth Column” in case of tension; the very effec- 
tiveness of Chinese reaction in the economic field shows 
that this fear is not without some foundation. South 
Viet-Nam feels that, once the worst of the crisis is 
weathered, the Chinese will fall into line because they 
have nowhere else to go and their disbarment from 
eleven professions still leaves the Chinese vast fields of 
activity (particularly in industrial development) in 
which they may deploy their skills. 

Vietnamization in the economy is carried out con- 
currently with a program of introducing Vietnamese 
language in Chinese schools, abolition of Chinese signs 
from shops, and the enforced Vietnamization of Chi- 
nese names. The drive towards “de-personalization” of 
the Chinese community is also carried on in the field 
of welfare. On October 4, 1957, eight Chinese news- 
paper publishers were brought to trial for having or- 
ganized a fund-raising drive for Chinese who had lost 
their livelihood as a result of their refusal to take out 
Vietnamese citizenship. The publishers were also 


31 Pressure to that effect apparently was not inconsider- 
able. President Ngo Dinh Diem’s stop in San Francisco had 
to be rescheduled in view of the protest demonstrations the 
Chinese of that city had planned for him. 
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charged with having printed articles criticizing Chinese 
who had taken out citizenship.** 

The situation early in 1958 was that South Vietnam- 
ese pressure upon the Chinese community showed no 
sign of relenting. In mid-October 1957, the police com- 
missioner of Cholon compelled Chinese merchants and 
intellectuals to set up “wipe-out-illiteracy” classes in 
which only Vietnamese was to be taught, and on Oc- 
tober 18, according to Dai Ha Jih Pao (Great China 
Daily News) of Cholon, many Overseas Chinese firms 
were suddenly told to close their doors “until their 
business licenses could be checked.” 

Prior to the recent improvement, rumors were cir- 
culating in Saigon about a possible breaking-off of re- 
lations between Nationalist China and South Viet-Nam. 
Negotiations, however, still continue between Saigon and 
Taipei on the evacuation issue, and late in November 
1957, the Chinese Minister in Saigon made a trip to 
Manila to meet the Chinese Foreign Minister to dis- 
cuss further steps to be taken. Locally, the Chinese 
have apparently chosen a new tack to “soften up” the 
Ngo Dinh Diem government. They obtain what amounts 
to “loyalty testimonials” from passing important visi- 
tors or foreign diplomats. Thus Yuan Tung Jih Pao 
‘Far Eastern Daily News) of Cholon interviewed Japa- 
nese Premier Kishi during his visit to Saigon on No- 
vember 21, 1957, and quoted him as follows on the sub- 
ject of the Overseas Chinese: 


They [the Overseas Chinese] have never stopped cooperat- 
ing with the foreign nations in which they reside for the im- 
provement of their economies. Many Japanese merchants are 
establishing business and trade relations with Overseas Chi- 
nese in Southeast Asia and other parts of the world. 


This new approach of trying to prove their useful- 
ness to the host country in establishing much-needed 
trade relations is not only sound public relations—it is 
part of the hard facts of economic life in Asia. Prob- 
ably not without relish on November 26 Yuan Tung 
Jih Pao printed an interview it had been granted by 
the Ambassador of Laos to South Viet-Nam, in which 
he praised “the law-abiding spirit of the Chinese.” 

One question remains: why do the Chinese of Viet- 
Nam fight so dearly for their citizenship when the Chi- 
nese residents of other Southeast Asian countries have 
accepted local citizenship without similar bitter strug- 
gles? When neighboring Cambodia passed a naturali- 
zation ordinance in 1955, not only did the Chinese 
community not object to naturalization, but Cambodia 


32 Tu-Do, October 2, 1957, and New York Times, Octo- 
ber 5, 1957. The official charge, “participation in acts op- 
posed to the best interests of the Vietnamese Government,” 
may under Vietnamese Presidential order No. 6 of January 
11, 1956, be punished by indefinite confinement in a con- 
centration camp. 
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had to raise its naturalization requirements in order to 
stem the tide of applications. Similar attitudes prevail 
among the Chinese in Thailand, Laos, and Malaya, 
and the Chinese Nationalist Government has generally 
preserved a “hands-off” attitude with regard to Chi- 
nese born in foreign countries. In the words of Chinese 
Foreign Minister George Yeh at the Kuomintang week- 
ly memorial meeting of May 6, 1957: 


. . . Our policy from the very beginning has been to uphold 
the principle of free choice for those Chinese nationals born 
in Viet-Nam. We feel that Viet-Nam and China, both being 
free democratic nations, should respect the free choice of our 
nationals in regard to their nationality. We on our part have 
carefully avoided any act or statement which might have an 
encouraging effect on these Vietnamese-born nationals in re- 
gard to the free exercise of their personal will in this matter.°* 


If one compares the official stands of both the Chi- 
nese and the Vietnamese governments on the matter, 
it becomes apparent that there is no fundamental dif- 
ference as to the naturalization measure itself or to the 
disbarment of Chinese from certain professions. The 
Chinese have faced both problems throughout the 
world and adapted themselves to the local situation. 
The Vietnamese situation differs in the fact that any 
element of free choice is lacking. In view of the pre- 
carious position of Taiwan and of the size of the Chi- 
nese community involved, evacuation never was a valid 
alternative to begin with, and the Chinese community 
in Viet-Nam deeply resented that this fact was so 
greatly exploited by the Vietnamese authorities. Ac- 
cording to a New York Times correspondent, the Viet- 
namese police still continued, one year after the initial 
decrees, to be “under orders today to apprehend any 
Chinese suspected of having failed to abide by the law,” 
confiscating their alien registration cards and replac- 
ing them with cards attesting their Vietnamese nation- 
ality.** Such naturalization by administrative fiat may 
make Vietnamese passport-holders out of the Chinese, 
but it is doubtful whether the procedure produces many 
loyal new citizens for South Viet-Nam. 

Spokesmen for the Chinese community in South 
Viet-Nam fear that the tension arising out of the re- 
lentless application of Ordinance No.. 48 and Decree 
No. 53 may create more problems than anyone en- 


33 Free China Review, op.cit., May 1957, p. 48. The views 
of Communist China on the matter are identical. While this 
was going on in Taipei, the Overseas Chinese Affairs Com- 
mission of the Council of Ministers of the Chinese People’s 
Republic stated that “The measure tending to deprive Chi- 
nese of their nationality constitutes not only a usurpation of 
the legitimate rights of the Chinese residing in South Viet- 
Nam but a serious violation of international law. The Gov- 
ernment of South Viet-Nam shal! be held responsible for all 
consequences of this measure.” 

34 New York Times, October 5, 1957. 
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visaged.** In their own words, “we did not object to 
the principle of the thing, but what aroused us is the 
procedure itself, the lack of human respect it denotes. 
To deprive the Chinese community of a free choice was 
to build a boiler without a safety valve. The assimila- 
tion process of the Chinese community was going on 
constantly, anyway. Look at Viet-Nam today; there are 
at least 300,000 Minh-huong {Sino-Vietnamese mixed- 
bloods with Vietnamese nationality]. If the assimilation 
process of the Chinese had not been a continuous mat- 
ter over the past hundred years, Viet-Nam would not 
have 800,000 Chinese today, but three million.”** 

The fact that this assimilation of the Chinese took 
place in the past and continues at present, is perhaps 
the only reassuring element in the whole situation, and 
it is recognized by both communities. President Neo 
Dinh Diem himself, in an address to Chinese who had 
chosen naturalization, recognized that 


. . . Chinese blood flows in the veins of the Vietnamese, and 
the Chinese have contributed for a large measure in shaping 
the history of Viet-Nam from every viewpoint: political, mili- 
tary, economic and cultural .. . 

Vietnamese and Chinese have almost the same moral out- 
look and culture. Thus, Chinese who become Vietnamese could 
contribute in reinforcing Viet-Nam’s moral outlook and cul- 
ture. 

In the same way, they also combat Communism and make 
their contribution to the :<trengthening of the Republic of 
China and of the Free World.** 


It remains to be seen whether the methods chosen 
by South Viet-Nam to accelerate this historical pro- 
cess will prove more effective in the long run than 
the voluntary assimilation of the past. As one Chinese 
leader told the writer: “The world is now in the era 
of the D.P.’s—the ‘Displaced Persons’—shunted about 
at will by all-powerful governments. But here in Viet- 
Nam we could have done better than that.” 


35 Another outstanding, and needlessly chafing, issue is 
a South Vietnamese claim of sovereignty over the Paracel 
and Spratley Islands in the South China Sea. The latter 
group is simultaneously claimed by Communist China, Na- 
tionalist China, the Philippines, France and Britain. 

36 This represents a composite statement of several Chi- 
nese community leaders. 

37 Viet-Nam Presse, No. 2334, July 8, 1957. 
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Disunited Indonesia Il 
BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


pee THE PRINCIPAL BASES of the rebel gov- 
ernment in Indonesia were the small perimeters 
of the West Sumatran Bukit Barisan highlands around 
the towns of Bukittinggi and Padang, and the Mina- 
hassa section of Northern Sulawesi (Celebes) with such 
cities as Gorontalo and Menado, it was at first be- 
lieved, in Djakarta and elsewhere, that other provinces 
might support the rebel cause. Mohammad Amelz, par- 
liamentary deputy for Acheh, in North Sumatra, and 
Lt. Col. Sjamaun Gaharu, territorial commander of the 
Acheh area, both pledged support, implying that all of 
Acheh, where the revolutionary Darul Islam (Islamic 
State) movement has a strong following, was in fact 
behind the rebels. However, Gaharu later disavowed 
any pledge attributed to him. It was also rumored that 
the Sultan of Johore in Malaya, who earlier had been 
reported as cooperating with the anti-Djakarta ele- 
ments in East Sumatra,' had promised aid. In fact 
East Sumatra, restive under the administration of Lt. 
Col. Djamin Gintings, a staunch supporter of the na- 
tional government, had in effect long since become an 
ideological battlefield between anti-Communist business 
groups, principally of Batak origin, and the Communist- 
influenced Javanese immigrant laborers. In Gintings’ 
command, moreover, a number of young Batak officers 
had for some time been dissatisfied with the alleged 
“Javanization™ of his territorial command staff. In 
South Sumatra a similar pattern of tensions was devel- 
oping. Here some members of the Garuda Council (the 
junta which had proclaimed its financial autonomy on 
December 24, 1956) under the territorial commander 
Lt. Col. Barlian were not unsympathetic to the Padang 
rebels, but the presence of Communist-influenced Jav- 
anese labor organizations (e.g., in the Stanvac opera- 
tions in Palembang, South Sumatra) and Javanese col- 
onists in the Lampong districts precluded open support.? 

In Sulawesi sympathy for the Padang group was not 


Dr. van der Kroef teaches in the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Bridgeport. The first part of this article 
appeared in the April issue of this journal. 


1 Berita Indonesia (Djakarta), January 18, 1958. 

2 In the South Sumatran provincial and local elections 
the Indonesian Communist Party showed its increasing strength 
in the same way as in the local elections on Java in the mid- 
dle of 1957. In the South Sumatran provincial elections, re- 
sults of which were announced on March 25, 1958, the PKI 
nudged the Indonesian National Party (PNI) from second 
place. The distribution of seats on the South Sumatran Pro- 
vincial Council became as follows: Masjumi (Muslim Federa- 
tion): 13; PKI: 6; PNI: 5; lesser and regional parties: 4. 
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confined to the northern part of the island, but the 
existence of regional nationalist movements, particularly 
in Central Sulawesi, together with Djakarta’s more ef- 
fective control over the commercial operations in the 
Makassar area to the south attenuated the strength of 
potential rebel followers. Moreover, the North Sulawesi 
supporters of the Permesta (“the charter for universal 
struggle”) movement, embodying the principal anti- 
Djakarta autonomy sentiments in the Sulawesi region, 
had begun to arouse opposition among other ethnically 
conscious groups on the island, especially among the 
Toradja people in the central and southern part of the 
island. In vast, undeveloped Kalimantan (Borneo), 
where acute rice distribution difficulties had recently 
fanned the flames of anti-Djakarta sentiment, the is- 
sue of support for the rebels was overshadowed by local 
problems. In Maluku (Moluccas), in East Indonesia, 
where dissident military and civilians among the Chris- 
tian Ambonese population group were in touch with 
the Permesta movement on Sulawesi and where on 
November 30, 1957 (the day of the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to assassinate President Sukarno) a fruitless at- 
tempt had been made :o establish a revolutionary jun- 
ta, sympathy for the rebels was also reported to be 
strong, though the military commander of this area (Lt. 
Col. Pieters) is loyal to the national government.* In 
West Java the Padang regime proved to have followers 
among the more radical Sundanese nationalists. When 
the Djuanda government ordered West Java com- 
manders to make troops available for operations against 
the rebels in Sumatra, several officers refused on the 
grounds that all available forces were needed in West 
Java province for the fight against the Darul Islam.‘ 
Several officers, primarily of Sundanese origin were, in 
consequence, dismissed. Military commanders in Eastern 
Indonesia and in Kalimantan at first also objected to 
making their forces available. Later they gave token 
support when Djakarta launched its East Sumatran in- 


3 In his statement to the Indonesian parliament on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958, Premier Djuanda admitted that the North 
Sulawesi Permesta had attempted yet another coup, this time 
in Halmahera in the North Moluccas on December 13, 1957, 
with a view to overthrowing the military command of the 
Maluku-West Irian area. The Permesta military leader, Ventje 
Sumual, had Ied the coup, the premier declared, but the at- 
tempted revolt failed. 

4 Almost simultaneously with the proclamation of the 
Padang rebellion the Darul Islam intermittently stepped up 
its operations in West Java. In the middle of March, 1958, 
one Nasuhi, a principal leader of the Tentara Islam Indonesia 
(Indonesian Islamic Army, the fighting arm of the Darul 
Islam) escaped from prison and with a large band occupied 
a number of villages around Bandung before being driven off. 
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vasion on March 7, 1958, but the units principally in- 
volved in this operation were Javanese. 

The most notable feature of the rebel regime’s ini- 
tial failure to gather momentum was the hesitation or 
the unwillingness of Darul Islam leaders to commit 
their forces. Darul Islam activity in West Java and 
South Sulawesi was increased but it lacked the coor- 
dination of effort and the intensity to cause Djakarta 
any major embarrassment. Scattered bands of Achenese 
and Darul Islam sympathizers in North Sumatra dis- 
tributed pamphlets warning the population of Medan 
to be on guard against a whole menagerie of dangers, 
including “the Red Dragon of Communistic China, the 
Red Bear of Russia, the Black Snake of Sukarno and 
the Old Tiger of the Dutch,” while they also took part 
in the rebel attack on Medan on March 16, 1958, and 
in subsequent weeks in the military operations around 
Lake Toba and Pematang Siantar. But in spite of the 
fact that Darul Islam emissaries reportedly had regular 
contact in Singapore with such rebel spokesmen as 
Des Alwi and Sumitro Djojohadikusumo in the first 
week of March, no overt expression of adhesion to the 
rebel cause by any Darul Islam leader, not even in 
Acheh, was forthcoming. One reason was that over the 
years Daud Beureueh, Acheh’s Darul Islam leader, and 
the agencies of the national government have estab- 
lished a precarious tacit understanding in North Su- 
matra, whereby Acheh is in fact financially autono- 
mous.* Open support for the rebels would have forced 
the Djakarta authorities’ hand against Acheh and would 
have jeopardized Acheh’s own future development. 

Another reason lay in the very nature of the Padang 
rebel group itself. Though the Padang leaders in their 
ultimatum to the Djuanda government on February 
10 had demanded establishment of a regime “free from 
anti-religious elements,’ and though they were sup- 
ported by influential Sumatran associations of ulama 
(Muslim scholars), not one member of the Padang 
group favors the Darul Islam program of an orthodox 
Islamic, theocratically oriented state for Indonesia. On 
the contrary. some figures in the Padang regime (e.g., 
Sjafruddin Prawiranegara, Burhannudin Harahap and 
Mohammed Natsir) follow the modern Reformist di- 
rection in Islam, while others represent heavily Chris- 
tianized North Sulawesi, where the future role of Islam 
in Indonesia has long been a source of public anxiety. 
Ideologically Padang and the Darul Islam thus had 
little in common. Dissension within Darul Islam itself 
over tactical problems has weakened the movement. 


5 When the Djuanda government issued a decree on Jan- 
uary 8, banning all illegal barter trade, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army Command in Acheh. Major Hamzah, denied his 
area was carrying on such trade. Indonesian Observer, (Dja- 
karta), January 21, 1958. 
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Beureueh in Acheh, Kahar Muzakkar in Sulawesi, Kar- 
tosuwirjo in West Java and Ibnu Hadjar in Kaliman- 
tan—the principal leaders of the Darul Islam—have on 
past occasions clashed bitterly over tactics to be pursued. 
Though a “charter of cooperation” between rebel lead- 
er Ventje Sumual and Kahar Muzakkar was reportedly 
signed sometime in late April 1958, there has thus far 
been no evidence of actua! military collaboration. 
Another factor which adversely affected the rebel 
cause was the position of former vice-president Moham- 
med Hatta and of the Sultan of Djokjakarta, Hameng- 
ku Buwono, both of whom had been suggested by the 
rebels to lead a new government. On March 7, 1958 
the Sultan appealed to rebel leader Ahmad Husein to 
stop his resistance immediately, in order to avoid a 
national catastrophe. Hatta too gave the rebels no com- 
fort. Though Hatta refused to have anything to 
do with the rebels, ideologically he was regarded as not 
without sympathy for them and there was considerable 
speculation in the latter half of February that his com- 
promise efforts (reinforced by a widespread public de- 
sire that he resume some position of leadership in the 
government once again) might bear fruit. By the first 
week of March 1958, however, these hopes were dashed: 
in conference with Sukarno, Djuanda and other gov- 
ernment figures, Hatta was reported to have made 
these suggestions for compromise:* (1) both sides (Dja- 
karta as well as Padang) would return to the situation 
as it existed before Husein presented his ultimatum to 
the Djuanda cabinet; (2) the rebel, as well as the 
Djuanda, cabinet would be dissolved and be followed 
by a “Presidential” cabinet with Hatta as premier or 
vice-premier; and (3) a general amnesty would be 
granted to the leaders of the Padang rebellion. These 
terms were regarded as too lenient by President Su- 
karno and the Army Chief of Staff, Gen. A. H. Na- 
sution, though Premier Djuanda appears to have been 
less opposed to them. In the early weeks of the rebellion 
the contrast between the public utterances of Sukarno 
and Nasution on the one hand, and Djuanda on the 
other, was rather marked. Sukarno in a speech on Feb- 
ruary 21 declared that “we must take drastic actions” 
against the rebels,” and on February 22 Nasution 
stated that “no compromise will ever be possible again 
with the Central Sumatra rebels.” But on February 
21, Djuanda offered a milder statement, announcing 
an economic blockade of the rebels, adding merely that 
“it was not entirely impossible that shots would have 
to be fired,” and in a policy statement to parliament 
on February 28, he declared that “the Government 
will avoid as much as possible—in line with its policy 


6 Ibid., March 10, 1958. See also Bintang Timur (Djakar- 
ta), March 8, 10. 1958. 
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statement—the use of force, even though it can do no 
other than act resolutely.” 

By the beginning of March, however, a compromise 
with mediation by Hatta had become impossible. Com- 
munist youth groups and radical veterans’ organiza- 
tions were by that time deluging the government with 
petitions not to accept the return of Hatta to the govern- 
ment, because “his attitude is not in accord with exist- 
ing conditions,” while pressures from the PNI (Na- 
tionalist Party) and the Communist Party mounted. 
Moreover, Chief of Staff Nasution appears to have 
been especially anxious to teach the rebels a lesson.” 
On March 3, 1958, Premier Djuanda in strong terms 


indicated that there could be “no compromise” with 
the rebels and on March 7 the national government 
therefore began to attack in force, invading East Su- 


matra with some 6.800 troops, intensifying its air bom- 


bardments. and effecting a successful paratroop drop 
in Central Sumatra. By the middle of the month the 
principal Caltex installations in Duri, Minas and Pakan- 
baru were under government control. 

Even before this time intermittent and small scale 
military operations had begun. The national govern- 
ment’s flagship, the destroyer Gadja Mahda, as well as 
a motley array of other vessels (ranging from mine- 
sweepers, vintage 1924. to a number of modern motor 
torpedo boats) had patrolled off the Central Sumatran 
coast, while the small and largely obsolete airforce had 
completed a number of bombing and strafing sorties 
over Central Sumatra and North Sulawesi.* Through- 


7 On March 14 the Indonesian parliament disbanded the 
nine-member committee charged with effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between Sukarno and Hatta. In its final report the corm- 
mittee declared that a possible reconciliation between the two 
leaders “must be left to the individuals themselves without 
intervention by third parties,” and that the only ways in 
which cooperation between the two leaders could be restored 
were, in Hatta’s view, the establishment of a presidential 
cabinet. or else a national business cabinet of experts re- 
sponsible to parliament. 

8 The Republic of Indonesia airforce (Angkaten Udaera 
Republik Indonesia). which has come to play a crucial role 
in the contest between the two rival governments, consists of 
230 planes. divided into five squadrons, with a total of about 
350 qualified pilots. The bomber force consists of American 
B-25 and Mitchell planes, the fighter force of F-51s and Mus- 
tangs. For long distance reconnaissance the airforce has about 
a dozen PBY Catalinas. The remainder of the airforce con- 
sists of Douglas C-47s for transport and converted sport planes. 
It has also recently acquired eight Grumman Albatross Am- 
phibian planes from the U.S. The great majority of planes 
are over ten years old. According to a recent statement of 
Premier Djuanda (Antara Daily News Bulletin, April 21, 1958, 
p. 2) the airforce now has a total of 610 officers, 5,455 
NCOs and 43.331 men. As to the planes at the disposal of 
the Padang regime there has been considerable speculation. 
A number of converted DC-2, B-26 bombers, as well as 3 
or + Mustangs that have been involved in rebel bombing and 
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out the campaign against the rebels the tactical size 
of the units involved rarely rose above battalion strength 
and the war often seemed to be conducted with a curi- 
ous lack of intensity, causing many observers on the 
scene to wonder where the real hostilities were actually 
taking place. 

Only on two occasions in the Sumatran campaign 
did the rebel forces deploy a measure of strength: the 
first was on March 16, 1958, at Medan, the second 
in the defense of Bukittinggi on April 19 and after. The 
Medan episode visibly demonstrated the uncoordinated 
character of the rebel forces. Though by the end of 
the second week in March the command of Lt. Col. 
Gintings in Northeast Sumatra had been greatly 
strengthened by the government troops that had landed 
south of this area a week before, restive Batak officers 
in Gintings’ command waited irresolutely for news that 
rebel units under the command of Col. Simbolon and 
Achehnese bands from the north had entered the Me- 
dan perimeter, unable to decide whether or not to at- 
tempt a coup. Gintings, who on two previous occasions 
had been able to forestall an attempted rebellicn in 
his command, appears to have been well aware this 
time that something was amiss, having been presented 
with a “political proposal” by the disaffected officers 
somewhat earlier. With incredible rashness the 34-year- 
old Batak major W. F. Nainggolan (assisted by majors 
Henri Siregar, Saib Usman, and captains Liano Siregar, 
Sitapohan and Hasanuddin) in the early morning hours 
of Sunday, March 16, 1958, attacked and occupied 
the Medan airfield and a portion of the city with 
2,000 Batak troops, in an operation styled “Sabang 
Merauke.” Had the Achehnese bands arrived by then, 
or had even a portion of the rebel forces operating in 
the area been able to launch an effective attack on the 
main body of the government’s forces, the “Sabang 
Merauke” operation might have had a different end- 
ing. but by dawn on Monday government forces in 
overwhelming numbers reentered the city, catching some 
of Nainggolan’s forces: by surprise and routing the rest 


strafing operations appear to have been chartered for the 
purpose from Nationalist Chinese business interests, and from 
soldiers of fortune (including “American adventurers,” ac- 
cording to Premier Djuanda) in Singapore, on a “piece work” 
basis. North Borneo and the Southern Philippines, as well as 
North Sulawesi, are presumed to provide airfields for these 
rebel planes. 

9 During the second weck of March, 1958, Gintings was 
presented with an ultimatum by Nainggolan and his associates, 
which in effect demanded that the first military territorial 
command of Northeast Sumatra proclaim its adhesion to the 
rebels in Padang. Gintings, aware of the Djakarta force in 
his vicinity, appears to have stalled for time, and to have 
been able to slip away into hiding. It was in Gintings’ ab- 
sence from Medan, presumably, that the decision to stage a 
coup was taken. 
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in disorder in the direction of Prapat (in Tapanuli) 
and Bindjai (in Acheh), though not before a number 
of banks in the city had been ransacked by Nainggolan 
and his men and nearly 5 million Rupiah had been 
taken. 

In Djakarta army spokesmen immediately pointed out 
that Nainggolan had been “the victim of propaganda 
and intimidations which have purposely been sown by 
outsiders” and that he had also been heavily involved 
in the initial smuggling ventures via Teluk Nibung har- 
bor initiated by the “Simbolon clique” during Sim- 
bolon’s tenure as military commander of that area in 
1956. Lt. Col. Djamin Gintings, again in command, 
immediately took measures to “purify” his staff but, 
even with large units of “loyal’’ Javanese in the city, 
rebel influence continued to extend itself to important 
elements of the heterogeneous Medanese population.’” 

The failure of operation “Sabang Merauke” cost the 
rebels dearly, for it is known that in the evening of 
March 16, 1958, after receiving the news of Nainggo- 
lan’s capture of Medan, Lt. Col. Barlian, military com- 
mander of South Sumatra and his junta were ready to 
proclaim their adhesion to the Padang rebels. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the South Sumatran com- 
mand (Major Nawawi) and another officer (Major 
Z. Kamidan) were discharged on May 2, 1958, be- 
cause of their pro-rebel activities, while Lt. Col. Barlian 
went on extended “sick After recapture 
of Medan the government’s forces, which had landed 
on March 10 on the island of Bengkalis just off the 
mouth of the Siak river, and which as early as March 
12 claimed occupation of Pakanbaru and its oil instal- 
lations, moved forward, clearing much of rebel-held 
Central and East Sumatra by the end of the month. 
Everywhere, Djakarta spokesmen claimed, “the Armed 
Forces were jubilantly received by the people and gained 
full support from the local population.” 

As the national army approached Padang and Bukit- 
tinggi, however, rebel resistance increased markedly. 
Rebel forces withdrawing from the marshy Riau coastal 
plains joined in the defense of Padang. while rebel 
spokesmen in Singapore attempted to minimize the 
government's advances by asking “what is the point 
of occupying a number of widely scattered small towns 
when it is impossible to establish effective communi- 
cations between them?” But militarily the tide seemed 
definitely to be turning against Padang. In Acheh an 
attempt by rebel sympathizer, Major Teungku Manjak, 
to wrest control of the Acheh command away from 
Lt. Col. Sjamaun Gaharu on March 19 failed, and 
Gaharu, who in the past showed himself to have been 
not unsympathetic to the anti-Djakarta autonomy 


leave.” 


10 For the background and development of the Nainggolan 
coup see Merdeka (Djakarta), March 17-19, 1958. 
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movements in the provinces, kept his region from for- 
mally supporting Padang.*? On March 27, rebel premier 
Sjafruddin Prawiranegara addressed his followers over 
the radio at Bukittinggi castigating the government’s 
offensive as an “insane operation” and declaring that 
“the entire population of Sumatra and Sulawesi will 
continue to fight to the end, if not in a regular war 
then in a guerilla war in the mountains.”’** 

Meanwhile, all was not well in the lower echelons of 
the rebel government. On April 2 one Socialist Party 
and two PNI adherents (all members of parliarnent) in 
Padang were arrested by Lt. Col. Husein, while a num- 
ber of rebel officers, a police chief, and the mayor of 
Bukittinggi, who reportedly were planning a counter 
coup, escaped to Java. On the whole, however, the 
worsening military situation did not immediately cre- 
ate widespread dissension in the ranks of the rebel lead- 
ership, although much was made in Djakarta of an 
unsuccessful grenade attack on the rebel premier, Sja- 
fruddin, on April 7, 1958. Since it became gradually 
apparent that the extreme difficulties of the terrain 
would greatly hamper deployment of a large govern- 
ment force, the decision was taken in the first week 
of April to launch an amphibious assault on Padang 
from the West coast, the adjacent waters of which had 
long since been placed under effective blockade. On 
Thursday morning, April 17, government army, navy 
and marine units landed on the West coast, while a 
successful paratroop drop was effected at Tabing Air- 
field near Padang early the next day. By April 19, Pa- 
dang was in government hands, while on the East 
coast government forces continued their sweep of the 
Tapanuli region and of areas to the South, cutting the 
roads leading to Bukittinggi from the East and North. 

But, unexpectedly, rebel military operations were t 
make news again. Despite the capture of Padang. and 
a squeezing of the last rebel perimeter between assaults 
from East and West, the occupation of Bukittinggi did 
not go smoothly. Once more the Barisan mountain 
range and the density of vegetation came to the rebels’ 
assistance. Though some of the Padang leaders fled t 
North Sulawesi, where thus far only limited operations 
11 Recent developments in Achch suggest that the strug- 
gle there between traditional communal chiefs (uleebalang ) 
and orthodox Muslim leaders (Teunkus), which reached such 
bloody intensity during the Second World War, may be en- 
tering a new phase with the activities of the NURI (Nasional 
Uleebalang Republik Indonesia), an association that expresses 
a pro-Djakarta orientation and is directed against the separatist 
tendencies of the Darul Islam in Indonesia. Lt. Col. Sjamaun 
Gaharu has denied that there is a “shadow government” in 
Acheh, but has admitted the existence of “various clandestine 
organizations . . . making attempts to gain profits by their 
wild activities’ (Indonesian Observer, January 24, 1958) 

12 As reported in Het Vaderland (The Hague), March 28, 
1958. 
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have taken place, it was not until May 5 that Bukit- 
tinggi fell into government hands. Meanwhile there 
were indications that the rebels might at last be gain- 
ing more effective use of airpower. In the last weeks 
of April rebel air attacks notably increased. On April 
21 and 22. 1958, airfields in Halmahera and Ternate 
in the North Moluccas were raided by 2 “unidentified 
planes.” while on April 28 the British tanker San Flavt- 
ano was sunk by a single rebel plane in the harbor of 
Balikpapan, East Kalimantan’s important oil produc- 
ing center." As a result the Shell Oil Company’s re- 
finery in Balikpapan was temporarily shut down. Backed 
by their new airpower the rebels claimed by the end 
of April the capture of the airbase at Morotai in the 
North Moluccas, and were said to be ranging widely 
over Indonesian territory in their bombing and strafing 
sorties. The city of Ambon, several points on Halmahera 
and a number of foreign vessels in East Indonesian 
waters were subjected to attacks by rebel planes in the 
early weeks of May. It is clear that the capture of the 
rebels’ Central Sumatran strongholds will not in itself 
end the uprising. An attempt to invade North Sulawesi, 
while rebel guerilla resistance in the Bukit Barisan 
mountain ranges continues, while rebel planes are still 
harassing government territory, and while Indonesia’s 
economic situation steadily worsens, may well mark the 
beginning of a new and unexpected phase in the struggle 
between Djakarta and Padang. 

In spite of their Sumatran reverses the rebels have 
not been wholly without success. Important military and 
political figures as well as members of the Indonesian 
diplomatic corps have gone over to the Padang regime 
in the course of the rebellion. Lt. Col. Arif (the Indo- 
nesian Army's supervisor over national oil production 
in North Sumatra) defected to the rebels on March 23, 
1958, taking some 29 million Rupiah in funds with 
him, while Menado-born Col. Alex Kawilarang (mili- 
tary attaché of the Indonesian ermbassy in Washington 
and known for his role in the arrest of former foreign 
affairs minister Ruslan Abdulgani on August 13, 1956) 
left his post to join the rebels on March 22, 1958. Dr. 
Asaat (the former acting president of the Indonesian 
Republic in 1949, and an independent member of par- 
liament) also went over to the rebels in Bukittinggi 
late in March. Among the important defections of In- 
donesian diplornats is that of Anton P. Makatita (for- 
mer commercial attaché in the Indonesian embassy in 
London, who has been designated as the Padang re- 
gime’s “European representative,” and who (in an 
open letter from London on February 25, 1958) noted 
that the Padang insurrection marked the “final phase 


of the struggle of the Indonesian people for freedom.”** 

In the sensitive Indonesian consular post in Singa- 
pore, press attaché Abdul Rahman referred recently to 
“difficulties that have arisen among the personnel,” 
some of whom appear to be sympathetic to the rebels. 
On May 2, 1958, Wilhelm Pesik, consul-general in 
Saigon, went over to the rebels. A particularly note- 
worthy defector has been Sutan Mohammad Rasjid 
‘Indonesian Ambassador in Rome) who, with three of 
his staff and an unverified amount of Indonesian gov- 
ernment funds (estimated at about $500,000), departed 
for Geneva on April 12. Finally, there have been na- 
tional political figures who, though not formally af- 
filiated with the Padang regime, have gone to join the 
rebels, a notable example being Mohammad Natsir, 
ex-premier and general chairman of the Masjumi. 

The national government has found it difficult to 
explain the defection of these prominent figures on ide- 
ological reasons alone, and has argued that the indi- 
viduals concerned are involved in crimes. Thus Natsir, 
along with Husein, Simbolon, Lubis and Djambek, has 
been charged with complicity in attempts to murder 
President Sukarno, while former ambassador Rasjid’s 
defection is explained by asserting that he had been 
misappropriating funds all along and went over to the 
rebels when he was found out. Another allegation (con- 
firmed by a recent charge by President Sukarno) is 
that rebel leaders, long involved in a profitable barter 
trade, were unwilling to give up the benefits of this 
trade and preferred to stage a rebellion instead. 

It has also been a simple matter for Djakarta to tar 
the rebels with the brush of “colonialism,” since a 
number of rebel leaders have exhibited a marked con- 
ciliatory attitude toward the Dutch. Makatita has 
been quoted as declaring that his regime is against the 
recent wave of anti-Dutch measures: Major J. Pan- 
touw, another rebel spokesmen, has reportedly stated 
that “as soon as we have taken over the government 
we will say ‘welcome back’ to the Dutch.”** Professor 
Sumitro Djojohadikusumo, a member of the Padang 
cabinet, made a flying visit to the Netherlands as early 
as the end of January and conferred with Dutch offi- 
cials. On March 15, the Indonesian Foreign Ministry 
stated that the Dutch government was secretly sup- 
porting the Padang rebels by “all sorts of methods.”"* 
Whether this support (if given, which seems doubtful) 
was of a financial nature is not known, but there can 
be little question that the rebels do not seem to lack 
funds. A substantial portion of this wealth, it may be 
surmised, has come from the illicit barter trade con- 
ducted by Central Sumatra and North Sulawesi in 


7 13 For details see Merdeka and Suluh Indonesia, April 25, 
29. 30, 1958. 
14 Reprinted in Elsevier's Weekblad, March 1, 1958. 
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15 Ibid., March 8, 1958 and Het Vaderland, February 1, 
8, 1958. 
16 Indonestan Observer, March 15, 1958. 
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the past, and a portion has perhaps also come from 
private contributions of overseas Chinese in Southeast 
Asia, (including Formosa and Indonesia itself), who 
support the Chinese Nationalist Government. On April 
30, Premier Djuanda charged that in the previous five 
days a quantity of automatic weapons and a number 
of fighter planes had been smuggled into Indonesia 
from Formosa. 

The rebellion has had important international and 
domestic consequences for the Indonesian government. 
For one thing it has definitely contributed to a worsen- 
ing of Djakarta’s relations with Indonesia’s immediate 
neighbors. Some of these international aspects of the 
civil war have already been described elsewhere.** Suf- 
fice it to mention here that Indonesian-Philippine re- 
lations have been badly strained because of Indonesia’s 
allegations that the Philippine government is sympa- 
thetic to the rebel cause, even to the point of giving 
the rebels a promise of sanctuary; that British-Indo- 
nesian relations have worsened because Indonesia has 
charged that British North Borneo has provided a 
haven for rebel sympathizers, facilitates the sale of 
arms to them, and condones (by acting as an entrepot) 
the illegal barter trade with Sulawesi; and that Indo- 
nesia’s attitude toward the new state of Malaya, as 
well as toward Singapore, has hardened in consequence 
of the alleged participation of these two regions in the 
Indonesian smuggling and barter trade, the opportunity 
provided by Singapore in particular to adventurers 
willing to sell their services to the rebels, and the stri- 
dent criticism in the Singapore and Malayan press of 
alleged Communist influence in the Indonesian gov- 
ernment. American protestations of neutrality in the 
whole Indonesian dispute made by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles were often discounted in the 
Indonesian press in view of U.S. unwillingness to sell 
arms to the Indonesian government, the alarm ex- 
pressed over Indonesia’s drift toward Communism and 
the alleged participation of American “adventurers” in 
the rebel cause. Furthermore Padang’s appeal for SEA- 
TO assistance augmented fears that the rebellion might 
yet precipitate neutralist Indonesia into the Cold War."® 


17 In view of suspected aid for the rebels from Taiwan 
public sentiment to place the Chinese group in Indonesia 
under close supervision, and even to expel those of doubtful 
status has markedly grown. See Suluh Indonesia April 2, 1958 
and Antara Daily News Bulletin, April 3, 1958. At least 
100,000 Chinese in Indonesia today have neither Indonesian 
nor People’s Republic of China citizenship, but pro-Kuomin- 
tang sentiments are by ao means confined to this group. 

18 See J. M. van der Kroef, “International Aspects of the 
Indonesian Crisis,’ Eastern World (London), June, 1958 
(forthcoming). 

19 There is a widespread belief in Indonesia that the 
Padang rebellion is being exploited by unnamed “foreign ele- 
ments.” Thus Army Chief of Staff Nasution has remarked 
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The offer of President Syngman Rhee of the Republic 
of South Korea on March 31, 1958, to send his armed 
forces to Indonesia to help the rebels, is one of those 
recent instances that has made Indonesians of many 
different political hues so extraordinarily sensitive to 
alleged ‘foreign intervention.” Yet while most of the 
Western nations have maintained a cautious official 
neutrality, the Soviet bloc has been vociferous in its 
denunciation of the Padang rebels and has been the 
principal source of unqualified support abroad for the 
Indonesian government. It is becoming apparent that 
this support may well extend itself to supplies of mili- 
tary hardware. On May 6, 1958, the first MIG jet 
trainers arrived in Djakarta and Ilyushin transport 
planes are expected shortly. On May 15 Communist 
China announced that it was prepared to provide “‘fur- 
ther” (presumably military) assistance to Djakarta. 

Domestically the revolt has aggravated the already 
serious deterioration of the economy and the general 
political tensions. Thus far the struggle against Padang 
has cost the national government about $100 million, 
while at the same time the shipping bottleneck (miti- 
gated to only a slight extent by the acquisition of ten 
Soviet freighters on March 18, 1958) paralyzes the ex- 
port sector of the national economy, prevents much 
needed imports and contributes to the stea¢cy rise in 
prices in the major cities. Acute food shortages con- 
tinue to plague Java and Kalimantan. In March there 
were famine conditions near Tanggerang, where more 
than 4,000 people were unable to obtain any other food 
except the coarse residue of cassava, while in Indrama- 
ju regency an equal number were reported to be living 
at near starvation levels for want of rice. The acute 
rice shortage in Kalimantan, which began in Devrm- 
ber, reportedly led to death by famine of some 30 
people in Tarakan near the end of February. Lack of 
transportation and bureaucratic mismanagement are 
blamed for these conditions. While 25,000 tons were 
ordered early in February from Red China, the ship- 
ping bottleneck has prevented efficient delivery. One 
consequence wa§ a rise in the price of rice in the city 
of Bandung from 7 to 9 Rupiah per kilogram in a two 
day period alone (the price a year ago having been 4 
Rupiah ) .*° 

In the meantime the Djuanda government's policies 
toward foreign enterprises in the country have tended 
to increase the dangers of disinvestment and have ag- 


that “we are sure there is foreign subversion” in the “Padang 
Affair.” Attorney General Suparpto also asserted that “cer- 
tain foreign circles” are purposely exaggerating reports about 
circulation of counterfeit Indonesian banknotes abroad and the 
difficulties this has created. Indonesian Observer and Merdeka, 
March 1, 2, and 10, 1958. 

20 Indonesian Observer, February 25, March 11, 12, 21, 
1958. 
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gravated internal political conflicts. Early in February 
the Standard Vacuum Oil Company, one of the prin- 
cipal oil producers, announced that average daily pro- 
duction had dropped from 9,223 tons in 1955 to 8,041 
tons in 1957, and although production for 1958 was 
expected to be somewhat higher because of its recently 
opened field (at Lirik), the need for new exploration 
areas (a need which the Indonesian government has 
been unwilling to consider) has become steadily great- 
ter. Though nearly four percent of Indonesia’s total 
revenues come from Stanvac’s operations, no Indo- 
nesian government has been willing to alter the effects 
of the so-called Tengku Hassan resolution, passed by 
the Indonesian parliament in 1951, under which fur- 
ther development of the oil industry by the foreign 
corporations best suited to carry on such development 
is in fact severely curtailed. The British Estate Rubber 
Association in Indonesia declared in March that the 
future of its enterprise in the country had become very 
dubious, and little investment has been taking place. 
The fate of Dutch enterprises has further discouraged 
foreign investors. Recent protests of nearly all leading 
estate organizations, objecting to the virtual nationaliza- 
tion of their enterprises, including severe restrictions 
on remittances and supervision of production, were 
countered by the government with the statement that 
such protests should really be directed to the Dutch 
government, whose alleged recalcitrance in the West 
New Guinea dispute was given as the only reason for 
the present difficulties.** The scramble among unscrup- 
ulous Indonesian speculators anxious to buy and resell 
business establishments of Netherlanders forced to leave 
Indonesia has opened new avenues to graft.?* 


The hasty and ill considered take-over measures which 
the Indonesian government took against Dutch enter- 
prises last December are already being modified, if not 
repealed, and this has created new political tensions in 
the government and in Djakarta political circles. Late 
in February, for example, Army Chief of Staff Nasution, 
mindful of the threatening financial chaos, decreed 
that all Dutch banks would be exempted from the take- 
over, “in view of their still vital position in the econo- 


21 Het Vaderland, January 21, 23, 25, 1958. 

22 The latest policy of the Indonesian government arrived 
at after consultations with representatives of Dutch business 
associations, is to create a commission which will divide Dutch 
enterprises in Indonesia into three categorics. Smal] businesses, 
classified in the first category, may be eligible for return to 
their owners in the next six months. In a second category 
will fall the major Dutch estates, which will carry on their 
operations under Indonesian government supervision. The 
third category, comprising utilities and transport enterprises 
will be “nationalized.” No settlement of compensation is con- 
templated pending solution of the West Guinea problem. See 
Het Vaderiand, March 29, 1958. 
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my.” Although Army Chief of Staff Nasution ordered 
banks in Indonesia to continue to provide credit facili- 
ties to finance operations of the former Dutch estates 
now under government supervision, Saksono Prawi- 
rohardje, Chief of the State Estate Authority, said on 
April 1, 1958, that the extension of bank credits has 
been “unsmooth,” a condition all the more undesirable 
because a continuation of estate production was “ab- 
solutely necessary.” At the same time Premier Djuanda 
also announced that Indonesia still has to use Amster- 
dam as her tobacco auctioning center and thus far a 
shift of such a center has not been possible. The steady 
exodus of Dutch business leaders and professional ex- 
perts has already caused some second thoughts. But the 
biggest blow to the government’s prestige in this con- 
nection was its decision of March 21 to return to their 
owners the 39 ships of the KPM, the Dutch-owned Indo- 
nesian inter-island shipping company, which had been 
seized in the wake of anti-Dutch measures the previous 
December. Lloyd's of Leudon, the KPM’s insurer, made 
it plain to the Indonesian government that if the ves- 
sels were not returned it would either have to raise its 
insurance premiums sharply on ships (and cargoes) in 
the Indonesian trade or else decline to insure them al- 
together. Either eventuality would be disastrous to the 
Indonesian economy. The decision to return the ves- 
sels brought bitter reactions from some PNI and PKI 
(Communist Party) quarters, as well as leading to a 
new rift between Djuanda and Army Chief of Staff Na- 
sution. It precipitated an increasingly hostile criticism 
of the cabinet’s economic policies in. circles that had 
previously supported the government. The PKI now 
advocates the abolition of the controversia] Export Cer- 
tificate (BE) system: the Nahdatul Ulama (Muslim 
Schoolmen’s party) and one of the mainstays of the 
Djuanda cabinet, prepared a nine-point memorandum 
of “suggestions to improve the situation” and PNI lead- 
ers in Kalimantan have in effect urged the government 
to resign. 


“Only Almighty God,” one Masjumi paper recently 
editorialized, “knows what lies ahead of the state and 
our people in the present serious situation.”** While it 
is too early to assess the long-term effects of the Padang 
rebellion, it is clear that stability in government and 
sustained growth in the national economy will remain 


23 At the same time that it announced the return of the 
KPM vessels, however, the government banned the company 
from Indonesian waters and presented it with a demand for 
50 million Rupiah in salaties and wages advanced by the 
government to KPM personnel. Failure to pay will result in 
the expropriation of the KPM’s harbor facilities and offices 
in Indonesia. Suluh Indonesia, March 21, 22, 1958. 

24 Abadi (Djakarta), February 12, 1958. 
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illusory in Indonesia unless the basic problem of the re- 
lationship between Java and the other sections of the 
country is solved.** It is well to remember that this prob- 
lem is not essentially one of free Indonesia’s own mak- 
ing, though various policies since Indonesia attained 
her independence have greatly aggravated it. It had 
been the principal malady of the entire Dutch colonial 
era that there was no clear conception of the ultimate 
public administrative structure which the territory 
known as the “Netherlands East Indies” would ulti- 
mately acquire: among the Dutch rulers, Liberal, Con- 
servative and “ethical” administrative policies alter- 
nated and collided with confusing rapidity. Varying 
principles of indirect and direct rule meant that far 
into the present century large sections of Indonesia re- 
tained practices and traditions of self-government which 
in no sense of the word cculd provide a basis for a de- 
veloping national state, the dream of modern Indo- 
nesians.**A top-heavy bureaucracy, originating and cen- 
tered in Java, with the outer provinces left greatly to 
their own devices, was merely one of the many anomal- 
ies which the Indonesian Republic inherited from its 
colonial antecedents—and often foolishly perpetuated. 

Paradoxically, the victory of I:conesian nationalism 
over Dutch colonial rule could bu: accentuate regional 


traditions and aspirations of autonomy, while at the ; 


same time the overcentralized bureaucratic structure 
dating from colonial times was retained out of practical 
necessity until a definitive new constitutional structure 
could be completed. Indonesian legislation looking to- 
ward the establishment of a new overall public admin- 
istrative system for the country has not been lacking, 
but has for various reasons remained ineffective.*” So 
long as the narrow base of Indonesia’s national econ- 
omy (i.e., its extreme dependence on rubber and oil 
exports) remained fairly sturdy in the context of world 
demand, the antagonism between Java and the outer 
areas, though always latent, was kept within bounds. 
But a gradually developing unfavorable balance of trade 
and the deteriorating economy brought the antithesis 
between the stagnant island economy of overcrowded 
Java and the “frontier” dynamics of the more thinly 
populated outer provinces into sharper relief. This 
conflict continues to have important political and ide- 


25 For a further analysis of this problem and its ramifi- 
cations see J. M. van der Kroef “Regional Conflict and 
Economic Development in Indonesia,’ in Helmut Schoeck and 
James Wiggins, eds., Foreign Aid Re-Examined (Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1958, forthcoming). 

26 On the enduring nature of this regional autonomy see 
especially G. J. Resink, “Veronachtzaamde Uitspraken,” Jn- 
donesié, Vol. 8 (1955), pp. 1-26. 

27 See John D. Legge, Problems of Regional Autonomy in 
Contemporary Indonesia (Interim Report Series, Modern In- 
donesia Project, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1957). 


ological corollaries. A doctrinaire adhesion to the prin- 
ciples of a collectivist economy in important segments 
of the national leadership (the most recent instance of 
which was President Sukarno’s assertion on April 24, 
that “the disintegration of capitalism is a necessity” and 
that socialism is the wave of the future) collides with 
capitalist aspirations in the dynamic entrepreneurial 
groups outside Java. The differences in socio-economic 
development between Java and the other dacrah have 
therefore resulted in a deadlock in planning, aggravat- 
ing the economic stagnation. The lack of a clear con- 
ception as to the future structure of the national econ- 
omy cripples all development schemes, rendering them 
hopelessly inadequate to meet the problems of sustained 
growth™ and (in the usual vicious circle) the resulting 
economic retrogression drives organized political action 
further and further toward dangerous extremisms. 

The Padang rebellion has not ameliorated this basic 
Indonesian problem but has immensely aggravated it. 
This is probably why men like Hatta and Sjahrir who, 
by virtue of their family background and ideological 
conviction, are closer to the Padang group than to the 
present leadership of the national government, have 
disavowed the Padang uprising. Not the least of the 
tragic consequences of the insurrection is that it has 
postponed still further the adjustment that needs to be 
struck between federal and centralist principles of gov- 
ernment in Indonesia, and so has given aid to those 
forces in Indonesian political life which, under cover 
of the emergency, would seek to abolish the not incon- 
siderable democratic practices that remain. 


28 See Benjamin Higgins, Indonesia’s Economic Stabiliza- 
tion and Development (New York, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1957), especially p. 118 
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